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TRAINING VERSUS EDUCATION 1 



By Nelson G. McCrea 
Columbia University 



For some weeks as I have entered or left the building in which 
I have my office I have had occasion to note on the bulletin board 
the announcement of a Student Conference to be held at South 
Orange, New Jersey. The legend runs: "A Changing World and a 
Static Church? Has the Church's Program Kept Pace with the 
World's Needs?" The words have led my mind afield. I have 
recalled the remark made by Cicero in the first book of his Tus- 
culans: "magni autem est ingeni sevocare mentem a sensibus et 
cogitationem ab consuetudine abducere." Cicero, you will remem- 
ber, is speaking of those early inquirers who were the first to con- 
ceive of a life of the soul quite independent of that of the body and 
therefore capable of continued existence after the dissolution of 
the body. We may associate with such a display of imaginative 
power the vision of that thinker, presumably earlier than Leucip- 
pus, who saw in the piece of wood or stone before him, to his senses 
absolutely motionless, the everlasting dance of the atoms. The 
vogue of the moving picture today reminds us that at all times the 
eye has played a larger part in the formation of ideas than the brain. 
The senses, whose evidence has again and again been proved untrust- 
worthy, still rule in the thinking processes of the great majority of 
mankind. Nor is this wonderful. Oftentimes, as I have stood 
upon some height which, like the crest of the Shawungunk Range, 
commands a wide plain, I have noted how natural it was for the 
untraveled man to feel as a matter of course that the earth was 
flat. We tend instinctively to become creatures of our environ- 
ment, creatures of habit, conservative in thought and action. 
Only varied experience and repeated discovery that the world is 

1 A paper read at the fifteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, at Wesleyan University, April 3, 1920. 
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somewhat larger than is suggested by our own individual lives will 
in the end make us independent of consuetudo, use and wont. In 
an age in which the mutability of ideas and institutions is brought 
home to us every day, in which principles are bluntly challenged 
that to many of us have seemed axiomatic, in which proposals are 
enthusiastically, and often heatedly, urged for instant adoption 
that seem to some minds suitable material for supplementary 
chapters to Alice in Wonderland, I turn to save my peace of mind 
to the picture which anthropology has gradually drawn for us of 
the history of mankind from those far-distant ages when as yet 
man had neither language nor fire down to the wonders of our 
own times. I have been reading recently Professor Breasted's 
fascinating presentation of Ancient Times. The pageant of man 
in history, of his slow advance, incredibly slow at first, during the 
thousands and thousands of years that preceded the dawn of 
historic civilization, followed by the wonderful effloresence and 
kaleidoscopic change of his life in the Orient, in Egypt, in Greece, 
and in the far-flung dominion of Rome — even this section of 
universal history presents to us a series of events of the most 
diversified character in which the principle of metamorphosis is 
continually at work. But this, as I have said, is but a section 
of universal history, for the book closes with the coronation of 
Charlemagne in 800 a.d. Let us add now in our imagination the 
changes in society and government, in the arts of life, and in ideas 
and ideals in every field of thought that have marked the history 
of the world since Charlemagne. Are we not forced to admit 
that, as Heraclitus says, iravra pel, omnia fluunt? Change is 
indeed the diet on which all subsist and, I cannot but believe, 
is seen to be the hall mark of life. Individual men or groups of 
men may fear it; but their attitude is irrelevant, for history shows 
that there is no permanence. We may guide, at least to some 
extent, the forces of change, but we cannot prevent their activity. 
Their vitality lies at the very heart of the world. 

One specious aspect of permanence may for a moment deceive 
us. Certain words expressive of ideas and systems reappear again 
and again during the centuries and millennia; but, if we examine 
these recurrences in a Socratic fashion, we readily discover that 
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the meanings of these words do not really remain the same. The 
term "electoral college," for example, no longer connotes the same 
kind of political action that it did in the early days of our Republic. 
If, then, change is the universal law, the principle of it should, or 
rather must, enter into our voluntary intellectual and spiritual life. 
Since in some fashion or other it will come, whether we welcome or 
fear it, the part of wisdom is to guide the stream. And we are 
particularly compelled to consider what practical sagacity would 
advise us to do when, as is the case today, we are facing most 
serious problems of reconstruction. It is already exceedingly 
doubtful whether the world may reasonably hope to solve these 
problems if it approaches them in the same frame of mind in 
which it attempted their solution prior to August 1, 1914. Each 
of us must cheerfully admit as prerequisite to effective action the 
truth of Hamlet's remark. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

In one of his finest stories, Hans Christian Andersen has genially 
satirized the attitude of mind that is hopeless. You will recall 
that in his account of "The Ugly Duckling" the unfortunate 
creature came presently to a peasant's hut where lived a woman 
with her tomcat and her hen. 

The Tomcat was master of the house, and the Hen was the lady, and 
always said "We and the world," for she thought they were half the world 
and by far the better half. The Duckling thought one might have a different 
opinion, but the Hen would not allow it. "Can you lay eggs?" she asked. 
"No." "Then you will have the goodness to hold your tongue." And the 
Tomcat said, "Can you curve your back and purr and give out sparks?" 
"No." "Then you cannot have any opinion of your own when sensible people 
are speaking." 

And the Duckling sat in a corner and was melancholy. Then the fresh 
air and the sunshine streamed in, and it was seized with such a strange longing 
to swim on the water that it could not help telling the Hen of it. "What are 
you thinking of ?" cried the Hen. "You have nothing to do, that is why you 
have these fancies. Purr or lay eggs, and they will pass over." "But it is 
so charming to swim on the water," said the Duckling, "so refreshing to let it 
close above one's head, and to dive down to the bottom." "Yes, that must 
be a mighty pleasure, truly," quoth the Hen. "I fancy you must have gone 
crazy. Ask the Cat about it — he is the cleverest animal I know — ask him if 
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he likes to swim on the water or to dive down; I won't speak about myself. 
Ask our mistress, the old woman; no one in the world is cleverer than she. 
Do you think she has any desire to swim and let the water close above her 
head ?" "You don't understand me," said the Duckling. "We don't under- 
stand you? Then, pray, who is to understand you? You surely don't 
pretend to be cleverer than the Tomcat and the old woman — I won't say 
anything of myself. Don't be conceited, child, and be grateful for all the 
kindness you have received. Did you not get into a warm room, and have 
you not fallen into company from which you may learn something? But 
you are a chatterer, and it is not pleasant to associate with you. You may 
believe me, I speak for your good. I tell you disagreeable things, and by 
that one may always know one's true friends. Only take care that you 
learn to lay eggs, or to purr and give out sparks." "I think I will go out into 
the wide world," said the Duckling. "Yes, do go," replied the Hen. And 
the Duckling went away. 

Let us cheerfully admit that all ugly ducklings do not turn out 
to be swans. Let us admit also that human experience justifies 
not infrequently the philosophy of the tomcat and the hen. Even 
so, the genially phrased indictment is valid and convincing. The 
world is still full of earnest men and women who entertain no 
doubt of the correctness of their own views of life, and who never 
even suspect that an ordering of life that expresses all their own 
aspirations for happiness may yet fail to win happiness for per- 
sonalities quite differently constituted. We teachers are fond of 
commenting upon the meaning of the word "education." We 
seem at least to be aware of the implication in the elements of its 
formation. Are we really anxious to educate ? Or, being perhaps 
without our knowledge under the influence of the philosophy of 
the tomcat and the hen, do we wish rather to train ? For we may 
note that, while all education necessarily involves training, there 
may easily be training which is not, in the proper sense of the 
word, education, and we must further remember that, if we edu- 
cate our pupils in the arts of self-expression, their views, judged 
by our own standards, will often seem rather heterodox. There is 
as yet no way known to the world in which minds, whether young 
or old, may be at once granted liberty of thought and refused per- 
mission to think incorrectly. Such is the diversity of human 
nature that, if we really succeed in the classroom in persuading a 
vigorous mind to take delight in the exercise of its powers, we shall 
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probably at times be unable to prevent the adoption of views of 
which we ourselves cannot approve. For myself, I hold with 
Emerson 1 that 

Nature, when she sends a new mind into the world, fills it beforehand with 
the desire for that which she wishes it to know and do. Let us wait and see 
what is this new creation, of what new organ the great Spirit had need when 

it incarnated this new will The charm of life is this variety of genius, 

these contrasts and flavors by which Heaven has modulated the identity of 
truth, and there is a perpetual hankering to violate this individuality, to warp 
his ways of thinking and behaviour to resemble or reflect your thinking and 
behaviour. A low self-love in the parent desires that his child should repeat 
his character and fortune; an expectation which the child, if justice is done 
him, will nobly disappoint. By working on the theory that this resemblance 
exists, we shall do what in us lies to defeat his proper promise and produce 
the ordinary and mediocre. 

Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 

The first half of this observation is undoubtedly true; may we say 
the same of the second half? The criticism of the traditional 
scope and methods of the teaching of mathematics in high school 
and college has led to a co-operative investigation involving almost 
all the mathematical teachers in the country. There is already 
substantial certainty of a notable readjustment of the presentation 
of this subject to the needs of today. I should like to urge the 
desirability of a similar co-operative investigation to be conducted 
by Latinists in the interest of the future of Latin. 

May I say again, as I have said on many previous occasions, 
that personally I have long been confident that all literature should 
be taught as a form of dramatic action. If, now, we wish to make 
our pupils sensitive to the dramatic quality which is implicit in all 
that has come down to us from the great Latin writers, we shall 
find that the order in which the Latin words are arranged in the 
sentence is our most helpful instrument. In every well-constructed 
Latin sentence the march of the words or more often of the word 
groups (for the word groups are really the blocks out of which the 
sentence is built) represents normally the gradual emergence of 
the idea into shape. The march of the syntax does not necessarily 
or even usually coincide with the march of the ideas. If you are 

1 Emerson, essay on "Education," p. 12. 
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familiar with the illuminating essay of Professor Henri Weil, 
entitled in the English translation The Order of Words in the 
Ancient Languages Compared with the Modern Languages, you 
will perhaps recall the passage 1 in which the great French scholar 
makes this clear: 

The fact that Romulus founded the city of Rome can, in languages that 
admit of free construction, be stated in several different ways, preserving all 
the time the same syntax. Suppose that some one has related the story of 
the birth of Romulus and the marvellous events that attach thereto, he might 
add idem Romulus Romam condidit<"to Romulus, likewise, Rome owes its 
foundation" >. While showing a traveler the city of Rome, we might say to 
him hanc urbem condidit Romulus <"this city was founded by Romulus" > . 
Speaking of the most celebrated foundings, and after mentioning the founding 
of Thebes by Cadmus, that of Athens by Cecrops, we might add condidit 
Romam Romulus <"the foundation of Rome was due to Romulus" >. The 
syntax is the same in the three sentences; in all three the subject is Romulus, 
the attribute founded, the direct object Rome. Nevertheless, three different 
things are said in the three sentences because these elements, though remain- 
ing the same, are distributed in a different manner in the introduction and 
the principal part of the sentence. The point of departure, the rallying point 
of the interlocutors, is Romulus the first time, Rome the second, and the 
third time the idea of founding. And so the information that is to be imparted 
to another, the goal of the discourse, is different in the three forms of expression. 

In the principle governing the determination of the word order 
which Professor Weil has thus stated we have in effect the principle 
that governs the moving picture. Each new idea comes out of 
that which has preceded it and leads in turn to that which follows. 
A good translator will therefore endeavor to find such forms of 
expression as will enable him to retain in the translation the order 
of the words which is found in the original. Do you remember 
the amusing fashion in which in the Pickwick Papers Dickens 
makes Alfred Jingle express his thoughts ? 

Ah! you should keep dogs — fine animals — sagacious creatures — dog of 
my own once — pointer — surprising instinct — out shooting one day — entering 
enclosure — whistled — dog stopped — whistled again — Ponto — no go; stock 

1 Henri Weil, De I'ordre des mots dans les langues anciennes compartes aux langues 
modernes (Paris, 1844). English translation, with notes and additions by Charles 
W. Super (Boston, 1877), pp. 29, 30. The translations of the Latin sentences included 
in the quotation are not in the original, but have been added by the present writer, 
following the order of the Latin words. 
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still — called him — Ponto — Ponto — •wouldn't move — dog transfixed — staring at 
a board — looked up, saw an inscription — "Gamekeeper has orders to shoot 
all dogs found in this enclosure" — wouldn't pass it — wonderful dog — valuable 
dog, that — very. 

Obviously, we have here no closely woven web of thought. 
Each new element in the picture stands by itself and the mind is 
asked to supply the necessary connecting threads. Let us take a 
hint then from Mr. Jingle in order to represent with some degree 
of success in English words the effect of the order in which the 
Latin words are purposely arranged by the writer. I venture to 
use for this purpose a short but very graphic description for which 
we have to thank the unknown author of De Bello Africo. It 
was used last June on the Comprehensive Paper in Latin. My 
translation will of course be quite free. 

Non videtur esse praetermittendum it does not seem right to pass over in 
silence de virtute cuiusdam veterani the bravery of a certain veteran. Nam cum in 
sinistro cornu the scene is the left wing elephans here is an elephant vulneratus 
et dolore concitaius he is wounded and the pain has maddened him, in hominem 
we see a man inermem he has no weapon impetum fecisset the elephant makes 
a rush at him deinde cum sub pedem subiectum he is under the elephant's foot genu 
innixus the elephant kneels on him pondere suo with all its weight proboscide 
erecta vibrantique the trunk is high in the air and quivering premeret atque 
necaret the pressure is killing the man, veteranus here is the veteran hie non 
potuit pati he cannot endure the situation quin se armatus bestiae offerret he 
has a weapon, the animal must be stopped. Quern postquam elephans ad se 
telo venire animadvertit the elephant becomes aware of the approach of the 
soldier with a weapon relicto homine it abandons the man militem he turns 
to the soldier proboscide circumdat its trunk is flung around him atque in 
sublime extollit and up into the air the soldier goes. Armatus we note again 
the presence of a weapon qui in eiusmodi periculo the danger is acute con- 
stanter agendum sibi videret resolution was necessary, it was clear gladio out 
comes the sword proboscidem caedere the trunk is cut open quantum viribus 
poterat the soldier uses all his strength non destitit he does not stop. Quo 
dolore adductus the pain has its effect elephans miiite abiecto the elephant 
throws the soldier down maximo cum stridore it trumpets loudly conversus it 
turns ad reliquas bestias se recepit to the rest of the animals it makes its way. 

The translation which I have just given you has been built up 
by adding one detail to another in such a way that the dramatic 
function of each new element was noted by the mind before the 
next element followed it. This, as I said before, is the principle 
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of the moving picture, and evidently, as I also said before, the 
march of the syntax is not the march of the ideas. In every story, 
however, it is the ideas that count with the hearer and not the 
mechanism of the grammar. If in any bit of graphic description, 
such, for example, as is mentioned above, you are careful to let 
the picture form itself in your mind step by step, as the successive 
important word or word groups are apprehended by both eye and 
ear, you will, I am sure, be convinced that the Latin word order is 
admirably adapted to the purposes of vivid narration. The free- 
dom of the arrangement of words makes it possible for the writer 
to conceive his picture in any way that he chooses ; and, broadly 
speaking, the order in which the words or word groups stand is 
the order in which he wishes his story to take shape in the mind 
of the reader. Let me translate to you, in similar fashion, two 
more simple instances, this time from the third speech against 
Catiline. Cicero is describing the arrest of the Gallic envoys at 
the Mulvian bridge. 

Interim meanwhile tertia fere vigtiia exacta the night was almost three- 
quarters over cum iam pontem here is the bridge magno comitatu look at the 
size of the crowd legati AUobrogum we see the envoys of the Allobroges ingredi 
inciperent they step upon the bridge unaque Volturcius Ah! there is Voltur- 
cius with them fit in eos impetus the officers rush at them educuntur et ab Ulis 
gladii out come their swords et a nostris and ours too. 

In this description, the last two clauses are naturally opened 
by the verbs fit and educuntur; for everything is happening very 
rapidly. In the last clause the et which precedes ab Ulis makes it 
at once almost certain that another et will follow to introduce a 
balancing phrase for ab Ulis. 

The second passage closely follows the first in Cicero's story. 

Atque inter ea and meantime statim no time is lost admonitu AUobrogum 
the hint comes from the Allobroges C. Sulpicium praetorem here's Sulpicius, 
the praetor fortem virum he is a determined man misi I sent him qui ex aedibus 
Cethegi the house of Cethegus is involved si quid telorum esset if any weapons 
were there efferret he was to bring them out ex quibus Me maximum sicarum 
numerum he found a lot of daggers et gladiorum and of swords too extulit he 
brought them out. 

In the passages which I have chosen, as in scores of others, the 
order of the words corresponds to the march of the ideas but not 
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necessarily to the march of the syntax. Consider now a sentence 
from the earlier part of the same speech against Catiline in which 
the clash between these two orders is, I think, intentional: 

Principio ut Catilina paucis ante diebus erupit ex urbe cum sceleris sui 
socios, huiusce nefarii belli acerrimos duces, Romae reliquisset, semper vigilavi 
et providi, Quirites, quern ad modum in tantis et tam absconditis insidiis salvi 
esse possemus. 

In this sentence the ideas expressed in the first two clauses are 
antithetical. Catiline is gone from the city, his accomplices are 
still at Rome. If Cicero had made the march of the syntax iden- 
tical with the march of the ideas, the nominative socii would have 
been used instead of the accusative socios, and the verb relinquere 
would have been used in the passive voice, or would perhaps have 
been replaced by manerent. The use of the active voice and the 
accusative case is almost certainly due to the desire to keep Catiline 
the subject of the second verb as he is inevitably the subject of 
the first. The principle involved is wholly dramatic, Catiline still 
occupies the center of the stage and deliberately leaves behind 
him at Rome the men whom Cicero, a moment later, describes as 
maxima furore et scelere inflammatos. Upon this principle, as well 
as upon the principle that, as we have seen, governs in general the 
order of the words in Latin we may properly make this comment. 
In the external world we gain our information through the senses, 
and hosts of sensations have become automatic because of countless 
repetition. Whenever words can be so used and so arranged that, 
if we understand their meaning, they have upon us as nearly as 
possible the same effect that the objects or actions themselves 
would instantly have produced upon us, a great step has been 
taken toward lucidity. 

To prevent misunderstanding let me frankly admit that the 
operation of the principle for which I am contending is not so 
clearly observable in all Latin sentences, even in prose, as in those 
which I have cited. Its presence is easiest to trace in descriptions 
of rapid action in the external world. I have myself found some 
difficulty in applying this principle to the word order of expositions 
of mental processes. In poetry, especially in hexameter verse, its 
activity is seriously affected by the exigencies of quantity, and by 
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the development of certain forms of balance in the relation of 
nouns and adjectives that are highly artificial even if artistic. 
Subject, however, to these limitations, and to some further details 
which Professor Weil discusses, the principle appears to me to be 
sound and of very great importance. It is quite pertinent to the 
idea expressed in the title of my paper. A pupil who learns to 
make in this way the preliminary translation that he subsequently 
molds into fluent English will find it, I think, impossible to do his 
work in any merely mechanical fashion. This method cannot be 
reduced to a rule. It is the nemesis of rules that they enable the 
user to dispense with thinking. The mind that is merely well 
trained need not at the moment think at all. In fact the perfec- 
tion of training, in the sense in which I am distinguishing the word 
from education, is attained when the mind operates with the 
accuracy and speed of a steel machine, and with as little thought. 
Our current methods of translating have, I fear, become so stereo- 
typed and are so closely associated with formal rules of grammar 
that the absurd versions with which we are so familiar do not seem 
to ruffle at all the peace of mind of our prot6ges. They can write, 
for example, "of these two men, each was stronger than the other" 
and feel the satisfaction that comes from a duty properly per- 
formed. Last June the readers in Cicero were informed that 
"already in truth the soldiers hibernate daily, sermons and letters 
are preferred"; that "not only is so great a band of the army said 
to have been killed but not any particle of anyone has been found." 
One candidate explained the distinction between manus and 
vestigium by saying that "manus refers to those troops directly 
under Pompey's command; the vestigium, however, was scattered 
about and it was much harder to control their actions." Let me 
say in passing that I have examined the notes on this passage of 
Cicero in thirteen school editions. In eleven of the thirteen a full 
explanation of Cicero's meaning is given, and in the remaining 
two at least some help. This cheerful slumber of the mind appears 
also in the use of general terms. Many candidates told us quite cor- 
rectly that scilicet in the passage set from the Pro Archia gave the 
tone of "irony" or "sarcasm," but these same candidates in their 
translation rendered the word variously as follows: "it is sought 
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for," "it is permitted," "let it be," "it is agreed." In this same 
passage the verb censam was so often translated "censored" or 
"censured" or "censered" that, if the readers had been influenced 
by the psychology of advertising, they would have discarded their 
previous ideas about this verb in favor of the new renderings. The 
Bible evidently is still read, for we learned that " Creusa became a 
stone image because she looked back after the family had left 
Troy." And Venus was not unaware of the complexity of family 
life when she said to Aeneas: "No longer you perceive where Anchises 
lingers by his old parents, suppressed by his wife Creusa, by his son 
Ascanius." 

The second passage set for translation on the Vergil paper 
closed with the verses: 

Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
imprecor, arma armis; pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 

The questions were asked: "Why might you have expected 
fluctibus fluctus in verse 628 ? Why was this impossible ?" The 
first of these questions was quite generally answered correctly. 
The candidates noted the bearing of the words litora litoribus and 
arma armis. To the second question, however, there was given 
in a disconcertingly large number of cases an answer to which, as 
it was technically correct, we were obliged reluctantly to give credit: 
"Because it would spoil the metre." We could not prove that the 
writer of this answer was ignorant of the facts stated in not a few 
books, for example, "in such an arrangement as fluctibus fluctus 
the syllable bus would be lengthened by the consonants fl follow- 
ing, thus giving a cretic, a combination impossible in dactylic 
verse." Yet we entertained the gravest doubts of the actual pos- 
session of this knowledge by one who wrote only, "Because it would 
spoil the metre." Is it unreasonable to ask in behalf of the readers 
and in the interest of an intelligent control of facts that our pupils 
shall be educated to feel that on a written test in which no cross- 
examination is possible no answer can be regarded as adequate 
that demands another question for its comprehension? It is 
obvious that the readers cannot credit a candidate with knowledge 
of the meter and of specific ways in which it may be spoiled unless 
details are given. 
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As the result of my many years' experience of teaching and of 
observing in successive Junes the vagaries of the answer books 
presented at the examinations of the Board, I have become pro- 
foundly distrustful of all methods which lend themselves readily 
to mechanical use. I cannot bring myself to believe that these 
young minds are really deficient in intelligence. Nor can I believe 
that the teachers, on the whole, are not earnest and devoted. Yet 
despite the relatively good showing which Latin always makes 
among the examination subjects of the Board, the results are dis- 
couraging. Must we not bluntly ask ourselves the question, 
"Granted that our methods were adequate fifty years ago, are 
they adequate today, in an age in which the distractions that 
beset the path of our pupils cannot easily be properly described ?" 
I commend to your reflections the admirable address of Principal 
George H. Browne, entitled "The Modern School and Present- 
Day Distractions," published in Education, in the issue of May, 1918 
(pp. 710-21). As he very truly says, "only live fish can swim up 
stream in the present-day educational current." The stream is 
not of our choosing, but we must swim in it if we are to swim at 
all, and the conditions of success are fixed not by our own wishes 
but by the laws which govern the movement of its waters. 



